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his Medical Inquiries and Observations Upon the Diseases of the Mind. A far greater number of Americans glimpsed some small part of the materialistic outlook in the Thanatopsis (1811) of William Cullen Bryant. Only three years before writing this famous poem Bryant had shared the orthodox Calvinism dominant in his community at Cum-mington, Massachusetts; but he had come under the influence of Uni-tarianism, deism, and the pantheism and stoicism of the classics. In Thanatopsis the grave is not the road to immortality but the means by which man is united with the vast, timeless, and insensate universe:
Yet a few days, and thee The all-beholding sun shall see no more In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, Where thy pale form was kid, with many tears, Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again, And, lost each human trace, surrendering up Thine individual being, shall thou go To mix forever with the elements, To be a brother to the insensible rock And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain Turns with his share, and treads upon. The oak Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould.
True, shortly after writing the poem, Bryant emphasized in his subsequent verse the Unitarian conception of an all-powerful, all-knowing Nature identifiable with God, which guided not only the waterfowl from zone to zone in the boundless sky but man's own steps no less.
Environmentalism and Its Implications
Less offensive to faith than materialism, dispensing as it did with the First Cause in the explanation of the cosmos and of body-mind relationships, was the doctrine that the natural and social environment profoundly influences human nature. The older Calvinistic idea of the essential vfleness of human nature was repudiated, it will be recalled, by such liberal theologians as Charles Chauncy, who insisted on the divine nature of mankind. It was also attacked by the Universalists and Uni-